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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy MontacGue. 


‘Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere ’—Croxer’s New Wuic 
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THE NON-PLEDGING CANDIDATES, OR THE BILL AND 
NOTHING BUT THE BILL. 
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The elections are now actually proceeding, and before their 
votes are given, it behoves the constituent bodies to weigh well 
the merits of the several candidates. The contest fs between 
the real and pretended friends of reform, between those who 
manfully express their determination to carry into full effect 
all those ends to which they regarded the J2/ as the preliminary 
meaus, and the Whig sham reformers who clamoured for the 
Lill, aud have continually been crying for, the name of reform, 
but who when questioned on their opinions as to what reform 
actnally is, evidently consider that it ought to be merely 


nominal. If they really honestly intended to use their endea- 


vours for securing to the people the fruits of the bill, would | 


they refuse to pledge themselves in a straightforward manner 


to such a course of proceeding? On what ground do they 
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*“‘ Because,” say they, “ we cannot if we give 
Such is the ery of the 


refuse pledges ? 
them, maintain our independence.” 
hypocritical Whig candidates, and such is the bullying how] of 
| their thundering organ the Times; but the Times is an organ 
| which can play very many different tunes, and it is scarcely six 
months since it poured forth some loud and swelling strains in 
support of that very system of pledging, which having changed 
its note, it now most vehemently exetrates. To the great 
, the poor Whig candidates are obliged to sing 
very small, aud as at the dictation of the government conveyed 


through the medium of the Times, they were forced to bolt 


ministerial organ 


with seeming avidity a pledge to support the bill; they at th 
same potent bidding close their mouths against all pledges, to 
those measures, which if the Jill is to be really and not nomi- 
nally a reform bill, ought to result from it as a natural conse- 
quence. Is independence maintained bya pledge when given 
in support of a government ? and is-independence sacrificed by 
a pledge when it is demanded in the cause of the people? If 
there be a sacrifice of independence in one case, there must be 
an equal sacrifice iu the other, and what are we to think of 
candidates who readily made such sacrifice in favour of a 
ministry which they wished to retain in office, but who stubbornly 
refuse to act in a similar way when called on to do so in behalf 
of the people? They are ready and willing to become pledged 
governipent tools, but they shrink from the idea of promising to 


further such measures as their constituents approve, measures, 


which by supporting they can alone deserve the name of popular 


representatives, How can electors choose representatives from 
candidates who will not avow explicitly their opinions ? Jtis 
hat casé whether those elected 
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at least a mere accident in t 
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happen to be truly representatives of their constituents ; but 
in these important times is it wise to send parties into the House 
of Commons ona mere chance? Is it not more prudent to 
choose those who it is known will act upon the sentiments of 
their constituents, than elect a set of persons, who are content 
with declaring that we should take it for granted they will do 
all that is required of them, and yet obstinately refuse all 
promises, while they shrink from an explicit avowal even of 
their sentiments. How shallow, yet how specious is the pre- 
text put forth by the non-piedging candidates, that they ought 
not to be bound in one moment to acts which may require long 
deliberation. To what are they called upon to pledge them- 
selves which has not been debated over and over again,—till 
people are tired of conning over in theory that which they so 
Did none of these 


Is the 


ardently desire to see put into practice. 
drivelling mon-pledgers ever hear of the Bator ? 
question of sort PARLIAMENTS such a new idea that it must 
be talked about for the next ten years before it can be put into 
practice # Are the TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE ouly just become 
the subject of complaint, so that it will take five years or so to 
consider and debate whether it is right that the people should 
remain longer in ignorance? Is the REPEAL OF THE ASSESSED 


TAxes a sudden thought, so that it will be found necessary to 


deliberate whether we are to go on paying for the light of | 


heaven? Are the anuses oF THE CuuRCH only jast dis- 
covered, and must these Whig candidates take time to consider 
whether religion is to continue the source and the cloak of all 
kinds of injustice and wickedness? We might go on thus 
through the whole catalogue of political abuses, but we have 
brought enough instances to prove the shallowness of the ob- 
jection to pledges. 

The above caricature sets at rest the only defence the non- 
pledgers might have had on the score of preserving their inde- 
pendence. Among all who on this plea refuse to promise Real 
Reform, is there one who did not bolt down the Ministerial 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, with avidity. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


The Court Humbug. 

There cannot be imagined a lower point to which it is possi- 
ble for intellect to fall, than the wretched ebb to which the 
intellect of those called fashionable people is at length degraded. 

A melancholy instance of the horrible state of mental imbe- 
cility to which the higher circles have fallen, is to be found in 
the last number of the Court Journal,a publication exclusively 
devoted to the aristocracy, and the Editor of which in delivering 
himself of such degrading twaddle as occupies his pages, seeks 
Only to suit the capacities of the class whose patronage he 
covets. 

The leading article in last week’s number is styled recollec- 
tions of Paganini, and consists of a series of wretchedly insipid 
details respecting the private life of this most super-eminent 
of humbugs. The aristocracy not sufficiently debased by their 
idolatry of this personage in his public capacity must needs 
penetrate into the privacy of Sis lodgings in order to know how 
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the great fiddler talks and behaves in the society of the grovel. 
ling parasites, by which every man who has any peculiar faculty 
always may be, and (if he happen to have a little mind) always 
will be surrounded. One of these toad-eating hangers-on hag 
given to the Court Journal an account of his daily intercourse 
with the fiddler, and what is the result of the narrative? Let us 
examine a few extracts. 

“ July 2nd. 1831—Went to his apartments in the Quadrant. 
His back being turned towards the door he hid not perceive my 
entrance till D. B. had accosted me by name, when he requested 
me to be seated and said with a smile ‘* Datect le nuove” (give 
us the news.) 

What a surprising man! what a most interesting exclamation. 
How splendid is the union of politeness and curiosity. ‘* Take 
a chair!” and “ Give us the news.” Could any ordinary man 
have said two such splendid things one after the other. Itisa 
pity we have not room to dwell on these interesting sentences, 
but our attention is called to other portions of the narrative. 

‘Signor Filippo Pistrucci here dropped in, and after the 
usual compliments, the conversation turned on the English cli- 
mate.” This great character here introduced is Pistrucci, the 
concocter of doggerel, or as he is somewhat figuratively styled 
the poet of the King’s Theatre. When the modern Orpheus, 
and the opera house Apollo had got together one might reason- 
ably expect the conversation to turn a little ont of the ordinary 
channel, and soar into the lofty regions of poetry :—but horrid 
disappointment! Pistruecci Apollo, and Paganini Orpheus begin 
to talk about the weather!!! the result of such conversation is 
natural enough, for continues the narrator 

‘‘Presently afterwards he (Paganini) fell asleep, and while 
he was in this position Signor Pistrucci remarked to me, what 
a fine head for a study by Vandyke.” 

Bravo Pistrueci! Now for a graphic bit by the narrator on 
the fiddler’s social character. 

“ Paganini’s temper of mind was serious. In the reception 
of persons introduced to him he was sometimes affably commn- 
nicative, but more frequently melancholy and reserved.” 

The English or rather the common sense of this, is, that in 
social intercourse Paganini is a heavy lump of ill mannered 
stupidity,and only talks when he he has an opportunity of being 
“‘affably communicative” or in other words when he is allowed 
to make himself the subject of his conversation, ‘* After din- 
ner” continues the narrator, 

‘‘We went to the Opera, to hear Madame Pasta in Rossini’s 
opera of Othello. Paganini bestowed considerable praise on 
the music, but the catastrophe of Desdemoua’s fate evidently 
annoyed him, and he observed that she ought rather to have 
killed Othello.” 

What a pity Paganini don’t write tragedies, for his improve- 
ment on Shakspeare in this ‘instance shows what sort of a 
dramatist he would become were he to throw away the fiddle 
of the musician for the lyre of the poet. ‘‘Shakspeare amended 
by Paganini,” is a very rich idea. A man whose only ability is 
in his fingers, would be just the man to undertake the task of 
making perfect the conceptions and delineations of character of 
the first of all dramatists. 

Such are the twaddling details which in the Journal of the 
Court are considered worthy of the very first consideration. 

Our readers will draw for themselves what inference they 
please, respecting the reverence we owe to an aristocracy, who 
can evince so much servile curiosity on the subject of (excuse 
the vulgarism) a@ foreign cat-gut scraper. 


The Mob-smashing Government. 

There is now at the disposal of the Magistrates a body of four or five 
thousand stout policemen, one tenth of whom would break to pieces in 
a few minutes the most daring mob that ever showed its face in the streets 
of Westminster: these men are not like the old parochial watch, made 
guardians of the lives of others because they were too feeble to defend 
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thuir own:—the police are well disciplined, and skilfully commanded. 
Times. 

If the above be not language of intimidation we know not 
what is. The English of the above is “vote for Whigs, or you’ll 
have your heads broke, for the police are famous mob-smashers, 
and are ready at the bidding of government to do their duty.” 
Verily, these Whigs are worse than Tories in disguise.—Tories 
persecute the people openly, but these bloody minded Whigs 
rush into the work of slaughter with the cry of Liberty in their 
mouths, and would prevent by force a free expression of opinion, 
while they would pretend that freedom is the object of their 
care. Will the electors be intimidated by the Government 
hint that an efficient police is ready to “ BREAK TO PIECES” 
all who may hold contrary opinions to the ruling party ? 
That single passage we have quoted from the Times, coming 
as it evidently does direct from the Ministers, ought to be 
suficient to seal their overthrow. The plain interpretation of 
it is for the Westminster people “ Hobhouse or broken heads,” 
to the Southwark people ‘* Brougham or broken heads,” to the 
Middlesex people ‘‘ Byng or broken heads,” to the city people 
«“ Wood and Waithman or broken heads,” and so on to every 
constituency ,—* Whigs or broken heads,” through the whole list 
of candidates. The only difference between Whigs and Tories 
is, that the former are blackguard, bullying, brutal, shuffling 
plunderers, while the latter are thieves without any attempt at 
disguise ; the former we would hang up at the Old Bailey, 
while to the latter, on account of their ingenuous manner of 
robbing us, we would allow the privilege of a genteel execution 


at Tyburn. 





——— 


A POLITICAL POEM. 


Every one is acquainted with Moore’s beautiful poem of 
Paradise and the Peri, in which the fallen spirit is represented 
as seeking on earth for a boon to regain the heaven she has lost, 
The story assimilates closely to a late affair, in which a certain 
military Tory having lost the heaven of place (to him far more 
desirable than any place in heaven) devised all kinds of tricks 
to regain his former position. We have taken the liberty of 
giving beneath a parody on the first part of the poem we have 
mentioned, and we may hereafter resume it as circumstances 
may occur to warrant its continuance, 

Parliament and the Tory. 

One morn a Tory at the gate 
Of Stephen’s stood disconsolate ; 
And as he listened to the words 

Of Whigs within, like poison flowing, 
And caught the sense of what he heard, 

The downfall of his party knowing, 
He wept to think his plundering race 


Should e’er have lost that glorious place. 
&* ~ * ” - 








The Devil, who is always keeping 
The doors, beheld the Tory weeping, 
And as le nearer drew and listened 
To the complaint, a tear-drop glistened 
Within his eyelids, like the spray 
From Eldon’s fountain, when he cries 
With tears which those who know him say 
Proceed from no where but bis eyes. 


‘Thou scion of a plundering line,”’ 
The Devil said, *‘ one hope is thine.” 
I think it is not yet too late 

The Tory may again get power, 
Who brings to this infernal gate 

Some trick or bribe to suit the hour ; 
“* Go seck it,” said he with a grin, 
“*? Tis sweet to let the Tories in.” 

. + * * * 


Downward the Tory turns his gaze, 

And through excitement’s lowering haze, 

Beholds a noble premier stand 
Desponding, ’mid the people crying, 


Reform just falling from his hand, 
And his last hope to save it dying. 
He tried what chance he fonnd remain, 

A threat of Peers, but all in vain. 


False flew the shaft, though pointed well, 
Corruption lingered, freedom fell ; 
Yet marked lhe Tory where it lay, 

And, when the rush of rage had past, 
As he imagined to allay 

The nation’s ire, he seized the last 
Last copy of the Bill, as read, 
Just ere the noble premier fled. 


“¢ Be this,” he cried, ‘fas he wing’d his flight 
My welcome gift in the house to night, 

Though poison to me is this odious bill, 
Fram’d by Whigs in power, to rat like this, 
For conservative ends so noble is, 

It would stain not the purest of those who still 
Long to sit on the treasury bench of bliss. 
Oh, if there be on this earthly sphere 
A boon that the Devil holds truly dear, 
’Tis the false eclat which knavery draws 
From a premier who falls with the people’s cause. 


“Sweet,” said the Devil, as he gave 
The gift unto his grasping hand, 
‘Sweet is our welcome of the brave 
Who such a hellish trick has plann’d ;” 
But see, alas! the golden bar 

Of oflice moves not—craftier far 

Than even this trick, the means must be 
To open the gates of place for thee. 
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‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’”-—Shakspeare. 





Epigram. 
(On the Tory Candidate for the City.) 
To Lyall (the Tory’s) address 
There can be no need of reply, 
Since Ly-all himself must confess, 
That his name even proves him A/l-lie, 


Words better than bonds. 

The Whig candidates refuse to give their words to take the 
chains from the people; they evidently prefer giving us donds. 
Epigram. 

(On Alderman J. Wood’s being afraid to pledge himself eveu to the 

principles he bas always professed, 
Sure in the House he’ll do but little good 
Who lets “ I dare not, wait upon I. Woop (I would). 
Imposing the Joke. 

Lord Henley’s Committee advertise that they sit daily. It 
is pretty certain that notwithstanding their long sitting very 
little will be hatched. 

A Regular Do. 

The Times makes a flourishing boast of how much it has 
done for the people. If the leading journal had its wish, it 
would long ago have done for the people altogether. 

Half and Half Reformers. 

Sir Francis Burdett declares he has done and would do any 
thing in behalf of liberty. The Westminster electors must 
have somebody who will de a// in the cause and not de-half. 
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Epigram. 
(On hearing it said that the apostate Hobhouse was as good as his word.) 
By a friend of Sir Jacky ‘twas lately averr’d, 
The electors would find him as good as his ound ' 
“ As good as his word,” did you say, ° gracious me! 
What a terrible SCUMDP littte Jacky must hel? 
A good cut. 

The city alderme 1, AMODgE WHnom are the w 
Messrs. Wood and Waithman have been voting 
a pension of 3002. a year to a retiring sword bearer. 
must have very sworded (sordid ) habits 


ort hy non -pledgers 
away privately 


The: 


A Remonstrance. 
(To the Whig tary at War 
Give up the coutest. I bei 
Going Lo a poll may C t your own too dear— 


A cabbage at vour head m 


Secre 
eye . 
liobby, for 


iV ajn’d a thumper 


Rush to you po th a terrific plumper. 
Brought to a Stand. 
Hobhouse professes that he stunds on his pr conduct. We 
admit that he ¢ramples upon all | st princi Sieive 
The Baronct and !} Nan. 


Burdett being asked the ot] 


7 


ier day why he demeaned himself 
by patronising poor Little dar KY th Whig secretary at War. 
said to have observed, ‘* there is no accounting for tastes, you 
know we all have our HodZies 
A bit of Logic. 
Ejectors will be 
Who think that candidates it 
Keeping them 
Are proper person 


Popping the @u 


is 


sure to ball 
tent 


al 


upon 
all, 
be leant (lent) upon. 
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who refuse to give pledges, turally 
enough lost their pop-ularity. 
TIZEATRICALS, | 
We went to sce Othello on "Phursd iV night, for we feel so 
much pleasure at the ney lease of vigour which Kean seems to 
have experienced, that it is to us quite a treat to see him play 
his old parts with his wo. ted energy. Ve should not, how- 
ever, have noticed hi asecond time had we not felt it 
oyr duty to animadvert on ‘conduct of a set of fashionable 
blackgua rds in the stage box, who. by their loud talking, 
rendered inaudi ‘at part of the best scenes between 
Kean and Micready Lo the well-dressed set of unman- 
nerly poy rie recognized oul Honourable Lincoln Stan- | 
hoy eo whi lk} 1 Made) of Women amon?e whom j 
ins achat \ C outtes () Li mr COll. "Thus lady from a 
tellow feeln rougut to have known better lan to have jiter- 
rupted the play by her qabb shi in actress, of course | 
would know the tragedy by heart, but sh should remember 
that every one else has net been in the same honouradle | 
capacity, and that the public who pay for witnessing theatrical | 
exhibitions may teel an interest in piee wiknuown to those who | 
have be: paid for on I aeting im them. We do not see why | 
those who disturb an audicnee from a private box should not | 
be turned out readily as those who disturb it from the one | 
shilling gallery. The conversation ot Wi i] dressed but Wnman= | 
nered peopl , creates quite as much i terruption as the hoot of | 
some noisy god in the top part of the theatre. Had we been 
Op Saturd December Sth, los2, was pu ed rO LADIES.—WIN 
mee] HM RANKS AND Co. 
P E W W ¥ PE ro ER E S, tention of Le die a tothe lars 
hle me al Beaver Bonvet 
COLOURED AR ‘A'TURES uagdom. racm Hot ; 
Ou rh sae be had with or with t 
Se. 1 will consist of a hic! _ 7 ee ete thee . ee ee forwarded ¢ 
the subject of the WAR WITH HOLLAN} ~~ ROBERT FRI 
Pubiished W Pat rk Bold Corner of Redcross Str 
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permitted to have our way, 
Stanhope and his party. 


we should have ejected Colonel 
The man behaves himself with decency 
enough when he strolls in at half price into the pu’lie boxes, 


as he does twice a week at least, but when he into the 
company of the Countess he seems wholly to forget the manners 
of a gentleman. He had better not mix with such company 
in future 

Sadlers’ Wells goes on in its suecessful career—while the 
Surrey on the other side of the water keeps pace with it, in 
judicious management. ‘Fhe Queen’s theatre people have lately 
brought out Cupid. We inile rstand that now and then some 
miserable wretch drops into the house, out of mere listlessness, 
and hurries out with sincere disgust to avoid the infliction of 
the performances. As to the large houses they, as we have al] 
along predicted, are going to the dogs. Baker and Brindal are 
the only two performers who amuse us at Drury Lane, for they 
divide between them the rakish lovers, and in fact do all the 
clean collar and white trowser business of the theatre. <A poor 
old idiot named Ayliffe is retained for the liberal fathers, 
while old Younge is thrust into the testy guardians. Stanley 
perpetrates the heroes, while Bedford is left tothe assassins. 
Such a set never congregated before within any other walls but 
those of Newgate. Polhill is loosing about 7,0002. a-year, 
Laporte ditto. We knew how it would be if they did not take 
our advice. We never look into a London Gazette without 
expecting to find something abont them. 

Poor infatuated Knowles is about to play the fool in Virginzus. 
We should have imagined our wholesome articles two weeks 
ago, had put 2 quietus upon his histrionie aspirations. But 
such is unfortunately not the he is still continuing as an 
actor to butcher the reputation, which as an author he has most 
deservedly acquired. We would recommend to the public 
that a deputation should be appeinted to visit the pit, and 
remonstrate with the poor man the next time he ventures to 
mutilate one = his own admirably drawn characters. ‘The 
novelty of h a proceeding might have a salut: uy tendeney, 
aud would at ‘Cie save the necessity of hooting him from the 
which must be the ultimate result of a perseverance in 
his present strange career of mad ambition. We implore him 
to take into consideration the subject of our remonstrance, or 
we must get up a meeting among his true friends, and send in 
a deputation some night when he will not be prepared for it. 

We understand that nobody will come from the Continent to 
sing at the ings Theatre without money down, owing to the 
fact a Mason’s opposition to our advice rendered him unable 
to pay if the singers persevere in their 
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case, 


su 


stage, 


*, 
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anv of his perormers, 


demand for money down, and Laporte, contrary to our advice, 
perseveres in his present course, we predict there will be no 
Opera. Ye very much dislike predicting such dismal results, 


for experience has taught us that we are right down seers in 
theatrical matters, 
TO COKRESPONDENTS 
This number is published on Monday though dated Saturday. It ts 
issued thus prematurely in consequence of the universal interest excited 








by the clections, and it will be found almost exclusively devoted tothem . 
As il will be neecssary to publish a supplement in order to complete the 
second halfevearly part and volume, we shall on Satarday issue apumber 
consisting of a humorous frontispiece designed by the racy Seymour, to 
Which will be appended a litle page. The first volume wil! not Lowever 
be completed till Line end of the year. 
PER VN] 
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SERA at ge DATE PWATERPROOF BEAVER 
Dest t fast K HAI -The only Waterproof Beaver Hats tbat 
nd Hat i ares vioaed awa e King’s Royal Letters Patent, which 
! pric <<) nd may c joline every Improvement in quality, shape, avd 
s. Ca of the colour, of the last half century, are those manufactured 
‘ : at t fown a by ROBERT FRANKS & Co. 140, Regeut Street, and 
os Redcross Street, City 
.S aN Superfine quality, 21s. 
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